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“every year, during) the 
vehole. continuance the: anniversaries 3: 


sties, time. ab- 


signed.to.the Confe 


; aad General Con 
open to the representatives: of . 
-Gharches.of every: denomination: This 
yout both of ‘conférence had péecu- 
Hat Wheiker from) thie exterior 
threatening, .circumetances in which 
the Oburch ‘is placid, or from the interior 
“Ya tHe ‘Spetial Pastoral Conferences, a 
Very, Ave question, and very real ane, 
garded the difficulties raised to. our church? 
es and their pastors) by the recrudescetive 
atid activity of 
Hew: attacks -made,.on. religious. liberty. 
‘Pliesé: convérsatidns: resulted in: te: 
With powers, to the 
rights of the churches.before the civil au- 
thority. It will be styled the Committee 
of Information and Correspondence for 
the Reformed Ohischee of France. it 
services, shall ré- 
port the articles. (which gre, quite short) 
old Ey Phe Commitee is -appoititad: 
for the: single’ object'of keeping a Watchful: 
onthe preservation of the rights of thd 
National Reformed°Churchi: For this 
pode'it Willi correaporid' wiilr the atid’ 
convistories, ‘and *thait réques(; should 
théré be will prosecuth’ ‘clainis 
Phe Commies stiall cristet! 
four pasiérd Mut ‘lay mon, dppointed: 


plesent’ at thé special pas- 
| bY a relatives of 


rel of the ¥éar following; 

Or until ‘the of ‘General 
of 4 S¥ndd; of the’ Reformtd Church’ 


at #3! 


vf the miry- 
be re-clecte@: | | 
With itdelf a lay sécretary, with 4 cotieulta- 
Are. LV. Pastors ot régulat at 
Patis, and meinbers'of oonsistories| have 
right presént at all thé rela- 
tive to basitiess still ponding, fn which’ they 
of théir churches are interested.” 
eight WHO fori. the 
mittee. for this. year, were chosen out of the 
different religious parties which exist among 
the established churches : it will be‘ wider. 
thdt this, in such matter, iva 
although Hird necesity, of our 
position.. I shall add nothing on this 
subject at present, as the Committee had 
duty yet; finietied lnying dowit its fan- 
printiptes of procéddré; which’ 
Willbe communicated, circular, to the 
“Phe: General Pastoral Conferences pos- 
‘spirititt! Kind of ititerest, and 
presenied a thoroughly peculiar ohafacier 
zeriousness;and brotherly feeling. Hav- 
ig commericed on Saturday; 3¢ Muy,’ 
Wete! ptolohiged beyond the’ 
viaually devoted to them ; Tod the 
which ‘they excited was continually in: 
creasing. One felt: that thé solemnity of 
é citeumstatices caused: every secondary 
Point of view to disappear, and thal he was 
called back to the very foundation of things... 
Among severai subjects proposed, the Con- 
fetencs selected this first: Of reform to 
be introduced into Protestant worship. 
. \& day was devoted to the treatment of 
thie: question. The liturgy, preaching, 
the intervention of laymén in’ 
worship—all these points were taken up. 
and discussed, Many particular reforms 
were indieated; but the main result of this 
fratexnal..conversation was the conviction, 
thatworship cannot be reformed im an 
lated manner; that it'is connected with the’ 
whole of the life of the Church; that along 
with that. life, it becomes spiritual, or 
withers into formality. It is the most elé-' 
vated and truest notion of worship, that it 
if of the heart and 
‘lips, under the new covenant, and there 
will-be real worship. only where there is a 
priestly. peoplé, (1 Pet ii. 
“By this conversation, the was com 
pletely prepared for treating. thé weighty 
question which was proposed on Monday, 
Sth May, and thoroughly handled during 
thie last days of the General Pastoral Con- 
ferences. was stated in’ these terms: 
form should the Christian life astume.. 
among church ‘members: in ‘general, : and: 
pastors ih particulr, dfderté give 
Whence it comes that the gospel: does riot 
operéte with greater power on the. people’ 
who éacitcle ‘us; ‘and it was ‘admitted; that 
ie ot inthe words, ‘Bul that 
the thing ip—Christianity taken to 
A very interesting. 
diseusbion' commenced respecting the: form: 
which thY life at’ 
present time, At «period, similar in, 
Many, Respects to the apostolic peripd, 
may, it (not. be. possible that many may.be. 
May nor by 
for the. good: of, the churches 
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‘onthe deagér of trying new ways, and of 
reviviige without. invending it, the! pet 
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shore ‘no ‘goitig of ‘the 


wad ‘of ‘goth ‘Phiése were 
jagnonig’ thé duedtions that ‘were debated, 

w ich rests on:Christians of the 


present day, fo.get Out 6f routines in. ifio- 
‘ralityy and :not:be-content: with moderate: 
Christianity, or, one of ‘the spearkety' 
‘calléd it; & comfortable hold: 
‘ing a sort of middle position between the 
evangelical ideal of religion and a worldly 
life? Whifé it wds admitted that no model 


‘voteduiess should, xbove all, be interior ahd 
epivitual,'a prominence wae ‘givén to’ thé 
Gf thid dévotedriess’ manifesting 
feut' change-iti the life. “ Some 
pastd he wever, without overlooking the 
call, which the Lord is addressing 
ua, by, existing circumstances, insisted: 


nicidtis fidtion of an exceptional perfection, 
obligatory upon all, ot of a sanctity 
sacrifices, more.than in spiritual congecra- 
tion of ;heartto.God; It will be perceived 
what a-degree of interest the debate must 
‘have possessed, when carried to this heigtt- 
by the proposed’questivn. 
poiht ih thé discussion, which, 
is was but slightly touched. upon, 
deserves to be noticed. Every one de- 
clared that he desired this realization of 
the Christian ideal—(of the mentalty con- 
ovived model of Christian extellence)“by 
mbali¢ of thé Church. Only some thought 
that thé Christitt ideal must be sought by 
tHe and others the Church by the 
Chi istian ideal. Finally, all these differ- 
ences in points of view were absorbed in 
thé profound feeling of the vast solemnity 
afithe vocation of Christians, at the coi- 
mencement of this second half of the nine- 
teenth céntary, which will perhaps be one 
of thé most agitated periods of history. All 


were at once humbled, and excited to take 
@ new start in the caréer of Christian de- 
-votedness. ‘T'o return to the primitive type 
df Christianity—to return to it in every 
‘thingie this’ the desiré and effort of. 
who befieve in Jésus Clirist? It is this 
which constitutes the grandeur and the 
beauty of the present moment. - Let us not 
Idment,: that. there. is something critical 
throughout all dominions; it is a crisis of 
development and of life—not of death. 


q fii 


For the Presbyterian. 


Bho Presbyterian Church of Browns- 
ville, on the Rio Grande, would grate- 
fully acknowledge the receipt of 
$300.50, sent: by the hands of Dr. 
Engles, Editor of The Presbyterian, 
from several benevolent individuals, 
who. from time to timé have kindly 
presented their offerings to aid us in 
building a house of worship. May the 
Lord’ bless and reward them many 
times: for their liberality and kindness. 
The fraternal words of the Editor, in 
commendation of our enterprise, will 
not easily b6 forgotten: We only. re- 
gret that they did not serve to draw 
an dthoudt sufficibnt to enable us to be- 
gin‘the: neédful work. We find it im- 
possible, without further aid, to’ build 
the house of the Lord this season. 
Our church is feeble, though occupying 
@ very impottant position, in regard to 
welb as our own valley. A 


wield a vast influence with the blessing 
of God, may be built up here in a few 
years. At present we have a variety 
of improvements to make. Other de- 
nominations come in for a share of 
public.patronage, and very much divide 
the contributions of thoge who give, but 
belong to no church. Owing to these 
causes, and the existing embarrassments 
in. out commercial relations with Mexico, 
we cannot.command the means at home 
to begin, the work until we can obtain 
more help from abroad. We do not, 
however, despair.in the least. We wait 


to us, as to the children of Israel, ‘Go 
FORWARD.” The interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church—the first Protestant 
Church ever organized on the Rio 
Grande—must not be neglected. A 
proud and haughty, though an igno- 
rant and superstitious hierarchy, would 
greatly exult in our halting—and point 
to us in scorn as another example of the 
failure of Protestantism. It must not be, 
and; with Gad’s blessing, it shall not. be.. 
Shall.our arms triumph gloriously over 
Mexigan forces, and shall oar Chris- 
tignity be humbled and subdued before 
Mexican vices? Shall Romanism cross 
our national boundary, and triamph. 
here with all its Pagan sympathies and 
Pagan similitudes? And shall all this 
be. done under the eye of Christians, 
who have wealth, who love their Sa- 
viour, who pray for Zion, and watch 
for her rising glory? And shall their 
Out- this stronghold of Protes- 
tantism—be surrounded, captured, and 
dematished, for the want of a little 
timely, assistance—somo four or five 
thousand. dollars. to. establish,a perma- 
nent, charch—a beacon-light, shootin 


its, beams far, out upon the ocean of 
darkness?., We. can never believe. it,. 
The vitality of our religion forbids it. 
The gnérgy of our Church, as shown in 
her history, forbids it. ‘The advancing 
and ,anfolding providences of God for- 
bid.it, All encourage the hope and 
expectation, that: we shall beable to. 
build; ito go, qu,.and prosper. But who 
of. the: Lord’s people will help us?.. We 
cherish’ grateful. sense, of what has 
been done. . We.jhave 8. firm, reliance 
on the future. Respectfully and truly 
yours,. .. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Clergyman and the Sceptir,. 


of it?’ = @ sceptic to 
‘Why did have knowledge 


you Canis into! it?” | 
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_, Messrs. Hditors—The meeting of the 
General Aseembl our city we have 


®| every reason to believe, has been pro- 
| dustivé of math good. The pleasant’ 


atduamtatices formed with ministers and 
elders;'and in instances ‘their 
milies,' from: various parts of-our widely: 
extended ountry, has been the subject 
of repeated conversations since the ad- 
journment, accompanied with regrets 
that these visits were so soon termi- 
nited. Thé'gtedt doctrinal and prac- 
ti¢al’traths presented in the sérmons: 


delivered in oar various ‘churches, and: 


the. views of duty 4s exhibited in those: 


preached. by direction of the Assembly. 


or our, Boards, have exerted; a most, 
happy influence upon the minds of our 
tiie public. It is the first time, 
also, thit 4 vory large ‘part of out citi- 
zéns Kivé had in opportunity’ of seeing’ 
the-opération of our ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment.in thé higliest court of the 
Church;: and; the..impression made has 
heen; decidedly favourable to the wis- 
dom with which our Church order has 
been planned, and the equity of its 
administration. But there has been in 
thé Assembly 4 still more striking éx- 
hibition of the power of religion. That 
a congress, composed of ‘more than two 
hundred delegates from every section 
of our immense country, representing 
the various local interests, feelings, and. 
prejudices which belong to these differ- 
ferent séctions, should meet, and for 
nearly two weeks continue the discus- 
sion of subjects of the deepest interest 
to individual churches, as well as to 
the whole, without one unkind or even 
uncourteous expression, is an evidence 
of the power of Divine grace over the 
human heart in controlling its selfish- 
ness and passions, which we shall in 
vain look for from any other source. 
This E regard as the loudest and most 
powerful: preaching which this commu- 
nity has ever heard. : 

The migratory plan, adopted of late 
years by our Assembly, is, to my mind, 
a very decided improvement. Under 
this arrangement no portion of the 
Church is remote, no portion is the 
centre. The various parts are knit to- 
gether by an acquaintance with all the 
other parts, and the relative import- 
ance of each section is so understood 
by the body legislating, and the execu- 
tive members of our Boards, as they 
can never be without actual sight. It 
is in this light, if in no other, matter 
for sincéré congratulation that the As- 


‘| sembly resolved with so much unan+ 


imhity to meet next year in the very 
heart. of our Southern Statés. We 
shall. better understand, and more 
highly appreciate our Southern minis- 
ters and churches, when, by being in 
their midst, we have had better know- 
ledge of their faith and of their trials. 

he sermon on Popery by Dr. 
Plumer, delivered before the Assem- 
bly, has produced quite a sensation. 
A very large number came to the 
church who were unable to obtain ad- 
mittance in consequence of the crowd, 
and a strong desire is expressed to see 
the sermon in print. When the Board 
of Publication get it out, I hope a good 
supply will be furnished for this mar- 
ket. The general impression is, that 
the idolatry of the Church of Rome 


was fully proved. The organ of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, a few days after, came 
out with an attempt, not to meet the 


‘drgument, but to laugh at the whole’ 


thing. This was promptly met by a 
formal challenge to meet any three, 
two, or one of their ecclesiastics by 
an equal number of our ministers, and 
discuss the whole subject. Since which 
time his lordship has been _ entirely 
mum, so far as the columns of his paper 
are concerned. In the meantime our 
neighbours, the Jesuits, have taken up 
the defence in their own way. On the 
Sabbath succeeding the adjournment of 
the Assembly it was noised abroad 
that a certain priest of their order, 
who has been subjected during the last 
winter, to the most violent kind of 
newspaper puffing, would deliver a dis- 
course at the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier on the “adoration of the blessed 
Virgin.”’ He denied with great bitter- 
ness that Catholics paid supreme hon- 
our to the Virgin, and pronounced it 
a slander, a falsehood, a lie. The 
manner, the countenance, as well as 
the language indicating, as I am told, 
much more of the malignity of the hu- 
man heart than of the spirit of Christ. 
He next laboured to show the reasona- 
bleness ‘of worshipping the Virgin with 
a. limited, subdued sort of worship. 
This, according’ to his promise, was to 
have been done by the light of nature 
and revelation. But somehow the light 
which nature sheds upon his subject 
was as hard to get at as were the texts 
of Scripture. Finally, the priest wound 
up his service with a practical illustra- 
tion of what he had preached, by a 
somewhat imposing ceremony of conse- 
crating a golden heart to the Virgin. 
In which service he and his assistants 
prostratéd themselves before her shrine, 
and:solemnly dedicated themselves, body 
and spirit, with all their senses, facul- 
ties, and powers to her service. An 
official then ascended a ladder, and 
hung the toy around the neck of the 
Virgin’s statue. If this was designed 
as an exemplification of the subordi- 
nate worship which it is proper to offer 
to. the Virgin, it isto be regretted that 
an instance of the supreme kind which 
is due to.Gad: only had not pre- 
sented, that the audience might have. 
comprehendéd the:difference. This sad- 


den outbirst of idolatry!/on thé part of 


the Jesuits is designed to show the peo-. 


ple how little influence their being con- | 


victed of this sin has on their minds; 
and. as doubts: about the way arise to 
thé: minds of the laity, they hold the 
torch of their own example higher. A 
_ magne for the day in which the or- 
et originated, and when men were 
ht by shows: and ceremonies; but 
letiithe Jesuits beware—light and the: 
age of: reflectionhas:come, 


‘of the Revi'S) J. 
over the- Cetitral. Church’ 


place on the first Sabbath in’ this’ 
Al’ very large’ congregation 
was ‘iif attendance. Dr. Potts, from 
whose church the colony originally 


1 went 6tit, preachéd ‘the sermon Dr. 


instructers -of ‘Mr.::Anderson in the: 
Union .Theological Seminary, deliyered | 
| the, charge to the pastor; and the, 


tev. J. A. Lyon, who had supplied the 
pulpit in the interim between ‘the ac- 
ceptance of the call and the rémoval 
of the pastor to their midst, delivered 
the charge to the people. The whole 
of the services wére.of deep interest. 

. Nearly two years have elapsed since 
this church was bereaved of their pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. Van Court, in the 
dreadful season of cholera. By the un- 
ceasing assiduity of the elders, services 
have’ rarely been omitted, and every 
effort has boon made by these: faithful 
men.to supply the place of a. pdstor in 
the families of. the members. .. The 
have been at. the hed-side of the sic: 
and dying, and ever ready.to aid the 
feeble’ and restore the wandering. By 


these means the church has been 


spared many of the evils incident to a 


vacant pulpit for so long a time: Mr. 
Andersen lias been received with the’ 


utmost cordiality by the congregation, 
and enters upon his labours amongst 
us with the prospect of extensive use- 
fulness. 

We are just experiencing another 
most destructive flood. The Missis- 
sippi threatens, as in 1844, to wash 


the bluffs on either shore, which at 


this place are six miles apart. The 
towns in the American Bottom, oppo- 
site our city, are all under water. 
The warehouses on Water street con- 
tain from one to three feet water on 
their first floors, and steamers are dis- 
charging their cargoes at the cross 
streets leading from the river. The 
southern part of the city, where the 
ground is lower, is in many places 
under water. The destruction of pro- 


perty along the rivers above is im- 


mense, and the suffering of house- 
less families is very great. 
STEVENS. 


: the Presbyterian. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Among the many schemes for allevi- 
ating the sufferings of this mortal life, 
there is none, perhaps, of merely hu- 
man origin, that is now working, and in 
the future destined to produce more 
universal good, than the priticiple of 
Life Insurance. The provident of al- 


most every class are availing them- 


selves of the benefit of its provisions, 
and many a death-bed of the pious has 


on this account been undisturbed by 


the keen distress of leaving a helpless 
and unprotected family to the chilling 
charities of an unfriendly world. To 
many, this may be said to be the only 
real difficulty in the way of a peaceful 
and happy transition. And what a 
light would such provision kindle 
upon the dark horizon of the future, 
when upon returning from the grave of 
the husband and father, the terrible 
truth is clearly discovered, that to un- 
skilled hands, an untaught mind, and a 
siiking heart, is now transferred the 
heavy burden of providing for future 
wants! The great blow which has 
severed ties so strong and sensitive, as 
that the quivering fragments will seem- 
ingly never cease to bleed, is only to be 
ageravated ‘by the woes which belong 
to a state of uncomfortable dependence, 
or the distressing apprehension of abso- 
lute want. 

There is perhaps no class of persons 
to whom the benefits of a future pro- 
vision, by means of life insurance, are 
really more applicable and more valu- 
able, than to that of clergymen; and 
perhaps none in which there is so little 
done, and the principle so little under- 
stood. As a class, they are poorly paid 
for their services, and often find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to lay aside any 
amount, however small, for future use; 
and the cases are doubtless rare (the 
writer never heard of re in which the 
family of a minister has been left with 
any provision whatever, when that pro- 
vision, depended solely upon savings 
and accumulations from the salary. 
Ministers are seldom wealthy, and 
there is doubtless wisdom in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, in this as in 
all other things. 

Life insurance upon the mutual prin- 
ciple is immensely profitable—much 
more so than, those who have not ex- 
amined the subject suppose. Many per- 
sons are deterred from even an exami- 
nation of it, by the rapid multiplication 
and extravagant pretensions of recent 
companies, and content themselves with 
merely a passing prediction, that the’ 
most. of them must fail, and involve the 
contributors in great loss, when the 
truth is perfectly demonstrable by facts 
and figures, that most, if not all the 
benefits promised may be realized, by a 
wise, economical, and honest manage- 
ment of the concern. — | 

Any scheme that would bring to the 
notice of the clergy of our Church, and 
press it home upon them with the sanc- 
tion of an authority in which they could 
confide, the cheapness, certainty, and 
safety of the investment, would in a 
few years render a life policy as neces- 
sary a matter of annual expense to a 
minister, as house-rent, fuel, and cloth- 
ing, and richly repay all its cost in 
present: comfort; and in the event of his 
death, be an untold blessing to his 
. 

_It would be a good plan if some one 
(or all of them united) of the Boards of 
our Church, located in Philadelphia, 


would take up the matter and investi- 
gate it, and if found practicable, organ- 


ize; and undertake the management of 
an institution of this kind, | : 


~ 


There are men enough of acknow- 
lodged business ability, snflicient leisure, 
and a deep interest in all oO ‘concérns 


the welfare of the Church, connected 


with all thosé' Boards, to mature plan 


of mutual life insurance, as adapted to 
the wants and situation of the clergy 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

_Among some of the many advan- 
tages of a schdme like this, would be 


the confidence that would at once bée 
placed in the whole matter. Persons do’ 
not wish to commit so important a trust: 
to’a management with which they are. 


entirely un 


acquain i S44) Stow 
--Amother would,jbe the direct access. 
to, clergymen themselves by means of | 
the Church publications. They are 
seldom reached by ‘the secular papers 


‘of the day, and place’ but littlé confi:' 


Another thé suving im the 


way of office éxpenses, such as salaries 


of President, icé-President, Secre- 
tary, and assistants, as 


place of business, 

. Another, the known moral character 
of the insurers, would protect the com- 

any from all those losses, arising either 
immediately or remotely, from intem- 
perance, or excesses of any and every 
‘ind. This advantage, with the one 
immediately preceding it, would soon 
become the source of an immense extra 
gain, and in a few years reduce the 
rates of premium; so that instead of 
being sunk, as is generally supposed, 
and is sometimes the case, would in 
reality be nothing more nor less than a 
safe investment of the premium, at an 
ifiterest of four per cent. annum 
while he lives, the principal of which 
would be -added to the value of the 
policy. when he dies. And lastly, 
(though not all) the opportunity of 
urging upon the churches themselves 
the duty of keeping up a life policy for 
the benefit of thé minister, and thus 


of that which in the event of his death, 
would he an equally sweet source of 
reflection to those who bestow, and they 
who receive the blessing. | 

The thing is perfectly feasible—it 
can easily be done with the proper in- 
fluence in it8 favour; and it is the hope 
of the writer, that those who are both 
able and willing, will bestow that atten- 
tion upon: jt which shall result in the 
adoption of this or some other plan, 
which shall bring the advantages of the 
system to bear upon the families of our 
ministers, whose only dependence is 
upon their often too limited salaries. 


- 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Messrs. Editors — The next com- 
mencement will take place on the 23d 
of July, 1851. The Rev. Daniel V. 
McLean, D. D. the President, id thie 
Rev. George Burroughs, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Clas- 
sical Literature, will then be duly in- 
stalled in their respective offices. 

_ The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees will be held at the office of 
the President of the Board, in Easton, 
on Tuesday, July 22d, 1851, at four 
o'clock, P. M. The address before the 
literary societies of the College will be 
delivered by Stacy G. Potts, Esq. of 
Trenton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, July 
22d, at three o’clock, P.M. and the ex- 


same evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
The exercises on Wednesday will 
commence at nine o’clock, A. M. by the 
installation of the officers, in which the 
President and Professor Burroughs will 
each deliver addresses. To these will 
succeed the Baccalaureate and confer- 
ring the degrees. 
_ The friends of the Institution, and 
the public generally, are respectfully 
invited to attend and witnéss the inter- 
esting exercises of the occasion. 
. .. President of the Board of Trustees. 
Easton, June 21, 1851. 


For the Presbyterian. 

Professor Park and Dr. Hodge. 

New England has been the great 
field of theological speculation for 
many years. pon this field have 
many and great battles been waged, 
the interests at stake have been as mo- 
mentous as those which have called 
forth contending nations, who have de- 
termined to settle their difficulties by 
the sword. 

The year past there has been a con- 
troversy carried on in various parts of. 
our land, owing to a sermon preached 
by Professor Park, before the Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers in the 
Brattle street meoting-house, Boston, 
May 380th, 1850. ‘The theological 
world has been divided respecting the 
merits of this discourse. : 

_ Dr. Hodge, in the October number 
of the Biblical Repertory, replied to 
this sermon. Many were satisfied in 
the reading of his criticisms, that Pro- 
fessor Park's ground was untenable, 
while those who are the admirers of 
Professor Park complained of Dr. 
Hodge not understanding him.. In 
the January number, 1851, of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra appeared a rejoinder 
as an offset to the Review of Dr. Hodge. 
From various parts it was heard that 
Professor Park had confounded his 
opponent, and especially by langua 
from “a certain Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans.’”’ Many were 
satisfied that this would terminate the 
controversy. But greater surprise was 
manifested when the April number of 
the Repertory was issued, TE so 
candid and able an review, sustained by 
quotations from the ‘ Apology of the 
Confession of the Remonstrants,”’ and 
the “Lutheran Authorities.” The au- 
thor of this review shows himself to be 
no mean dialectical theologian. That 
calmness which we have seen pervadin 


we still see on every page of this mas- 
terly reply. He is a man you can con- 
fide in, for, a3 you feel him on all sides, 


e regards those doctrines which have 
been assailed as the very life-blood of 
the Christian, Charch, as held by the 
primitive Christians, by the Reformers, 
and also by the Puritan fathers them- 
sélves. (See Spirit of Pilgrims, 1828.) 

. Some have considered that Dr. Hodge 
was rather meddling with an affair that 
did not concern him. But have not 
the Presbyteriaa,.and. Congregational 
churchée adopted” the Westminster 
Confession of Faith” as their standard 
of belief? Provided’ it was so, then to 


Park) to publish such’ ai attack _ on 
doctrines long’ held: sacred, it must be 


right in those whe believe those doc- 
trinés,’ to raise their protest against 


We have always‘ high admira- 


tion of Professor Park’s: talents. He’ 
is a man°of nb ordinary parts; and “we: 
think there’ but few, ifvany, equal 


to him, in the chair which he formerly 


Way, NEW. YORK, 


| principles. And with such illustrations 
of the ultimate effects of a depart 
from the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution, as we have had in the case of | 
the “Plan of Union,” and the subse- 
quent stretching of it to the reception 
of the ‘Middle District Association,” 
both done with the best intentions and 

lings,) ought to make us apprehen- 
sive of the smallest departure from fun- 
A single infraction, 
though in itself of no serious moment, 
may in process of time produce a moun- 
tain of difficulty, the removal of which 
may shake the Church to its founda- 
tion. The acts of 1801 and 1807 should 
never be lost sight of by the Presbyte- 
rian Church in this country. 


may be, that there is now no room for 
as to 


being chosen to fill the chair of Chris- 
tian theology,.which was so ably fill- 
ed for thirty and eight 
venerable teacher Dr. Wood, whose 


well as the ex- ) 
mantle, we hoped, would fall on his suc- 


pense of a large and often magnificent 


Professor Park’s imagination is so. 
unbounded that it cannot be kept with- 
in a strict terminology. This we have 
regarded as the source of his error. 

ome of his students have of late 
admitted, that he has been enclosed : 
within a labyrinth, from which he can- 
not come out safe. 
We do not rejoice in the victory 
achieved by the. Princeton reviewer, 
for the sake of victory. If the cause 
of orthodox Christianity has been vin- 
dicated, we rejoice. 
will do good. It has doné good. The 
‘friends of old fashioned theology have 
been aroused to look, not merely with 
jealous. eye.at those departures from 
their standards, but see to whom the 
Church shall hereafter commit those 
institutions which have for their object 
the training of her ministry. 
ngland there has been too 
much speculation in theology, too much 
in the pulpit; too much confirming 
the truth by argument, too little re- 
spect for the word of God as a spiritual 
armory. Hence, that peculiar taste 
which many churches have in regard to 
preaching, in not being satisfied with 
plain doctrinal discourses, may 
traced in a good degree to the ministry. 
And hence their being given to change 
so much of late. 


damental law. 


| part, silen 


This controversy Lea the Epis 
The following letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Aydelott of Cincinnati, favourably 
known as an esteemed and evangelical 
member of the Episcopal Church, pos- 
sesses general interest, and is therefore | 
inserted in full. We are not apprised to 
what Church Dr. A 
attach himself. 


LETTER FROM DR. AYDELOTT TO BISHOP 


relieving him entirely from the expense proposes 


Right Rev. and Dear Sir—I need 
not say to you, how dreadful are the 
evils prevailing in our Church. You 
exposed many of these in 
your various charges, addresses, and 
other publications against anti-protest- 
ant doctrines and practices among us. 
Neither need I say to you, that these 
evils are not of recent growth. They 
have been, indeed, greatly strengthened 
and extended by the recent 
movements in the Church of England, 
and especially by the republication of 
the Oxford Tracts, and similar writings 
in our country. But they existed long 
before, and the way was so prepared, 
that with comparatively little effort, 
they speedily obtained their present 
mastery over us. | 
- Soon after I became a candidate for 
the ministry, I discovered these evils 
then in their embryo state; and my 
studies were almost one continual strug- 
gle against them. The whole course of 
my ministry has been a similar warfare. 

Every intelligent, pious man in our 
Church must now see, I think, with the 
Bible in his hands, and the history of 
our Church for the last few years be- | 
fore him, that what is called Puseyism, 
or the Sacramental system, is simply 
High-Churchmanship developed, and 
that from the former, it is but a ste 
and that a very short one to Rome. 
was very natural, however, that one 
like myself, brought up in the Episco- 
pal. Church, and' who had never been a 
member of any other, should believe the 
best possible of her, and be very reluc- 
tant to see her faults. Hence, when the 
evils now so unfolded and predominant 
throughout our borders, were first be- 
held by me in their early aspects, I 
could not but regard them as tneidental 
—not the natural and necessary results | 
of the system. I hoped and believed 
that they were merely a misfortune— | 
great indeed—still, merely a misfor- 
tune, into which any Church, however 
radically sound, might be betrayed; 
‘but from which, by wise Christian 
effort, she might be restored to her 
original purity.. Such were my views 
of High-Churchmanship, both in its 
doctrines and practices. Hence, I could 
not but hope, that evangelical truth and 
piety would finally triumph among us, 
and that without any fundamental 
change in our ecclesiastical system. In 
a word, I regarded evangelism as the 
native and healthful growth of the soil, 
and High-Churchmanship as a poison- 


For the 
What Constitutes a Presbytery ? 
Messrs. Editors—In the report of 
the proceedings of the late General 
Assembly, as published in Zhe Pres- 
byterian, I find the following resolu- 


Resolved, That the Assembly do 
hereby order and constitute a Presby- 
tery in Oregon, consisting of M 
: eary, and Robe, and that 
they be empowered to assemble and 
constitute themselves a Presbytery, at 
such time and place during the ensuing 
summer or autumn, as may be fou 
most convenient to them, and report to 
the next General Assembly, &c. , 

Without undertaking to criticise the 
terms in which this resolution is couch- 
ed, (first “constituting the Presbytery,” 
and then authorizing them to “‘const- 
tute themselves a Presbytery,” and that, 
without distinguishing whether the in- 
dividuals named were clergymen or not, 
though the former is understood to be 
the fact,) I have a question to propose, 
in hope that some one more learned in 


ercises by the Junior Class will be the pe ti 
3 constitutional law w 


ill condescend to: 
Is it consistent with the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church for a Sy- 
nod or General Assembly to erect, - 
constitute, or create a Presbytery com- 
posed exclusively of clerical material, 
without the smallest ingredient of the 
ular element? 
Chapter x. Section 2, of Form of 
Government we read: ‘A Presbytery 
consists of all the ministers an 
ruling elder from each congregation 
within a certain district.” 
fundamental priticiple of Presbyterian- 
ism, that every church judicatory (above 
the session) shall be composed ef an 
equal representation of the clergy and 
nd although the General As- 
sembly is the supreme court of the 
Church, it has no power to transcend 
the provisions of the Constitution. 
_ It may be said that the 
the 7th section of the same chapter has 
often been decided, that three minis- 
ters, even without any ruling elder, can 
constitute a quorum of Presbytery at 
any of its meetings. But this does not 
decide the question proposed. It may 
be (though there are many good Pres- 
byterians who doubt the fact.) that 
three ministers alone, of a Presbytery, 
may lawfully proceed to business in 
any meeting, of which due notice has 
been given to all its constituent ele- 
But the question now pro- 
posed is, Can a Presbytery be brought 
into existence, without any popular 
element in its composition? 
If it is answered in the. affirmative, 
then the reception of the Middle Dis- 
trict Association as a constituent part 
of the Synod of Albany, which was 
done with the consent of the General 
Assembly, was not that unconstitu- 
tional act that it is now believed to be. 
And even the Plan of Union, (in 1801,) 
which we are all now satisfied was un- 
constitutional and void, ab initio, was 
even less exceptionable, as it admitted 
lay-representation into the several judi- 
catories, merely without the formality 
But the reception of a 
Congregational Association, which con- 
sists exclusively of ministers, and pos- 
sesses not one particle of power over 
churches, is obviously repugnant to 
Presbyterian principle, and unknown to 
our Constitution. 
How then is it consistent that any 
number of ministers, however good 
Presbyterians they may be, without a 
single church, should be erected into a 
Presbytery, which the Constitation de- 
clares must consist of both ministers 
and lay elders? It is easy to conceive 
of “a church without a bishop;’’ but 
Presbytery without a church’’ is 
surely an anomaly in Presbyterianism. 
Should it be said that the resolution 
was passed by the Assembly, with the 
expectation that very soon churches 
would be erected in. Oregon; to become 
a constituent element of the Presby- 
tery, it will not be disputed. But this 
is conceding the very point in discus- 
sion. If it is admitted that a constitu- 
tional Presbytery cannot exist without 
the popular or lay element in its com- 
position, then the erection or organiza- 
tion of the Presbytery of Oregon should 
have been suspended, on that condition, 
and not on ‘‘the time and place, during 
summer or autumn, m 
to the ministers natied.” 
slit by some that the’ 
Of idl these remarks id | 
al Bat 


With these views, and in this frame 
of mind, I laboured nearly ever since 
my entrance into the ministry, in the 
various positions in which it pleased 
Divine Providence to place me. 
sionally, indeed, doubts would cross my 
mind—whether the evils under which 
our Church suffered, might not be more 
deeply seated than the friends of evan- 
lical religion among us supposed. 
hy—if this were not the case—why 
have anti-evangelical principles and 
practices so vastly 
the Episcopal Church? Why have there 
been in her history such frequent mani- 
festations of Popish principles and prac- 
tices? Such thoughts would now and 
then occurtome. 

It was not, however, till by the re- 
publication of the Oxford Tracts in this’ 
country, and by the controversy grow- 
ing out of these, I was led 
more careful and thorough study of the. 
errors now daily becomin 
more rife among us, I found my doubts 
strength, and ripening into 

well-defined, and, to me, in- 
describably painful convictions. Att this 
period, in compliance with most, urgent 
and serious importunities, I prepared a, 
number of articles for the Hpiscopal 
Recorder, upon the unhappy state of 
our Church, which were afterwards col- 
ublished in a small volume 
entitled, “‘The Condition and Prospects 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.”’’ 
In an address to the ministers and 
members of our Church, prefatory to 
that volume, there occurs this sugges- 
tion—*“ Peradventure, of us—even 
the best friends of a Protestant Chris- 
tianity—may find that we are endea- 
vouring to reconcile impossibilities; that 
we are cherishing, or at least are very 
little. concerned about certain things, 
hich. will be sure to bring upon us 
uture invasions of the Papal anti- 
christ, even should we now be able to 
I then thought, in 
é6ommon with many ‘others, both in and 
out of our Church, that there might be 
a division among us, that the sound 
would separate from the unsound, and 
I hoped that the former, in this event, 
could not but see the necessity of such 
changes in our system as would, with 
God's blessing, prevent the springing 
up of snti-protestant evils amo em 
in the timé to'come. 
But the doings of 
ventions of 1844,,’47, and;’50,,and the 
meral course of. things in our 
or the last few ye 
not greatly misinterpr 
starcely fail t6 convince every candid 


reponderated in 


of ordination. 


his countenance in his lecture room, 


discover he has no howns or prongs. 


cast him out.”’ 


use the language of the Princeton re- 
viewer, “if it is right in (Professor 
Tt may be th 
int_contendad: 


little practic 


‘whoever considers the momentous ef- 
fects frequently resulting from the most 
trivial ¢auses, in both the physical and 
moral world, cannot‘ but- feel the im- 


terpreted them, ¢ 


expect either a Scriptural sépara- 

tion, or a Scriptural 
é To mé, therefore, there is no alterna- 

I have contended for the Evangelical 
cause during my whole ministry, aa my 
health and circumstances would “allow, 
and by every lawful means in my pow- 
er. have never shrunk back from 
any degree of odium to which such s 
ministry in such a Chureh would neces- 


| sarily expose me; and have always en- 


deavoured patiently, and, for the most 

tly, to bear the reproaches 
which it brought upon me. And, what 
is still more painful, I have not hesi- 
tated to risk the coldness: and aliena- 
tion of friends when I thought fidelity 
to Christ required this trial. Such 
has been my ministry in the Bpiscopal 
Church—however feeble and imperfect, 
yet always open, decided, thoroughly 
evangelical. Both friends and oppres- 


' sors will, FE doubt not, freely allow this. 


I have, therefore, but one course be- 
fore me. 

Convinced that the evils prevalent 
among us are not merely incidental, 
but that they naturally and necessarily 

row out of errors unhappily retained 

y us at our separation from the. Papa- 
cy and incorporated in our very stand- 
ards; convinced that there is thus room 
on our platform, where the advocates of — 
Baptismal Regeneration and other kin- 
dred errors of Rome may honestly stand, 
so that we cannot lawfully put them 
off; and convinced, after years of patient 
waiting and earnest effort, that reforma- 
tion in our Church is utterly hopeless 
—what does Christian integrity, what 
does common honesty require of me? 

I think that I cannot be justly 
charged with rashness, or a want of due 
consideration. JI am greatly averse to 
changes, perhaps too much so. No 
mere inconvenience, no considerations 
of expediency alone have ever driven 
me from my accustomed path. I mnst 
feel myself thrust out by conscience be- 
fore I can reconcile myself to a change. 

Such then, is briefly my position— 
after close examination, and long and 
prayerful reflection, I believe that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church needs re- 
formation, but that she cannot be re- 
formed. I must therefore reform from 
her. Duty to the cause of Christ, to 
my family, and to the world forbid me 
any longer to give my influence, how- 
ever small it may be, to the support of 
what I cannot but regard as FUNDAMEN: 
TALLY WRONG. | 

With a solemn sense of the résponsi- 
bility of the step I am now taking, and 
with no other feeling, I trust, than that — 
of personal kindness towards those 
whom. I leave, I must respectfully 
though in great heaviness and sorrow 0 
heart, notify you of my determination 
no more to exercise my ween in con- 
nection with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Your brother and servant in 
B. P. AYDELOTT. 

Bishop McIlvaine. 


From the Presbyterian of the West. 
LANE SEMINARY. 

Near Covineron, Ky. June 14, 1851. 
Dear Sir—As the enclosed Protest 
was refused a place on the records of 
the Lane Seminary, my only redress is 
in the freedom of the press; you will, 
therefore, oblige me by inserting it in 
your paper, with my request that it 
may be copied in the Presbyterian Her- 
ald. Respectfully yours, 

Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. unl 

To the Board of Trustees of Lane Seminary: 
- Gentlemen—I am one of the original 
trustees named in the charter of this 
Institution, and drafted its constitution 
myself. It certainly was my intention 
to guard it from perversion, when I in- 
serted that clause which says that a 
majority of the trustees and all the pro- 
fessors and teachers of eelony shall 
be members of the Presbyterian Church, 
under the care of the General Assembly 
of that Church in the United States. 
There was but one such Assembly then 
in the United States, and that same 
Assembly still exists, retaining its ori- 

ginal records, character, and doctrines. 
have witnessed, with profound re- 
gret, the eb by which this Institu- 
tion has been abstracted from its pro- 
per connection, and attached to a new 
organization, known as the NEw-scoHooL 
ASSEMBLY, to distinguish it from the 
ald one. I will not detail the means 
by which this perversion has been ac- 
complished; suffice it to say that the 
vacancies in this Board have been so 
filled, from time to time, as to leave me 
often the only member present connect- 
ed with the old Assembly referred to in 
all our early records. 1 havé had two 
main motives for remaining so long in 
my unpleasant position: one was to 
comply with the dying request of one, 
of the founders of this Institution; and. 
e other was the hope that truth and 
justice would finally place: the control. 
of this Seminary where it rightfully be- 


longs, and where its doctrines would be 


guarded by atangible creed. 
Many years ago, I presented a pro- 
test against the proceedings’ of this 


Board, but it was refused a place on our 
records, and was not sustained by those. 
on whom I relied to support’ it. The 
present state of facts compels me to 
clear my skirts from the further appear- 
ance of participation in the.errors and 
injustice of our course. I. therefore 
solemnly PROTEST against the unconsti- 
tutional character of this Board, 
jority of whom.are. not connected with, 
the General Assembly under which: we 
were organized. For the sane reason 
I protest against all the professors aiid 
teachers, and against the, election. or 
appointment of others who do.not.pos- 
sess the qualifications required by our 

constitution and deeds of donation. fF 
| further protest, against the waste.or per; 

version of the property. belonging - ta 

this Institution, perpetual leasés or 
by any other means; and alsé dgaim 

e employment of more professora s 


‘| teachers than the number o students 


may reasonably require.’ 
Anot which’ 


| serious observer, howéver sanguine he 


‘portance of being tenacious of | first 


| P. My quotation from the 
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Moctrine of providence, 
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inclusive, of Hogan & Thomp- 

gon", Hinminated Bible, each. number coa- 
taining "ofthe briliantly: 
now atzle of art, are very plensing to the 


We have teceived the following 
‘Wood's the Twenty- 
Bunday: School Uition, the Thirty-second 
Aonoal Report of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Twenty-sécond apd closing number of the 


Parmer’s:Guide;the Christian Union for | 


forniied Presbyterian, and Christian Instruc- 
tor: for Jaly. Also several sermons, the 
potice.of which isdeferred. 


bite For the Presbyterian. 

TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. . 

Sustains me; while: papaing this: wesrisomie land ; 
love, the 


The eye of atm of his power, 

Shall watch and defend in the perilous hour. 

When haraseed by care; of by sorrow opprest, 

Hie 'leadé ine beside the still waters of rest; 

In pastures of 'vetdate, in peace to repose, 


If tempted in sin’aflowery mazes to stray, 
He gently restores me to virtue’s pure way; 
That nain¢, at whose grandeur veiled cherubim bend, 
Is pledged; a frail child of the dust to attend. — 

fy wants he supplies with compassionate care, 
ovides daily bread for his children to shaxe ; 
The cup of his mercy with blessings o’erflows, 
From life’s early dawn till its evening shall close. 
When time is receding—eternity nigh, 
bhess o’erstiadows the soul-kindled eye— 
The’ last link is breaking that binds heart to heart, 
The'hotr is advancing when loved ones must part: 
O! then will he solace, in nature’s lest tireath, 
And light the dark vale of the shadow of death; 
And;whieper of peace, in the accents of love, 
In mansions of glory awaiting ebove! 
Yes! Jesus our anguish with sympathy knows, 
He carried our sorrows, and shared in our woes; 
A halo of brightness diffused o’er the gioom | 
Enéiréling the valley that leads ‘to the tomb. 
He tasted of death, that we might be forgiven, 
And mingle with spirits made perfect in heaven, 
With songs of the seraph in rapture to vie, 
And dwell in his temple for ever on high. 


_LIFE_ON SHIP-BOARD. 
_ We extract the following from ,a let- 
ter written on board the City of Glas- 
gow steamer at sea by a Presbyterian 
clergyman, now on a visit to Europe for 
his health: i | 

“The number of hands, in all, -is 
oo I think they are a remark- 
able set of men. They are all civil, 
obliging, attentive, quiet, and free from 
profanity. Ihave heard no oaths from 
any of them, and no hectoring of offi- 
cers. The orders.are quietly issued, 
and they are obeyed. Captain Camp- 
bell. is remarkably mild and amiable, 
and plays 


were at home. On Sab ast, the 
sailors being at leisure, I gave them 
some tracts, which they thankfully re- 
‘ceived, and began to read, One of 
them I found to be a member of the 
Floating Chapel at Philadelphia. The 
number of passengers in all is one hun- 
dred and thirty-two. 
up of various nations, but Scotch and 


Trish predominate. Of course there is | 


reat diversity of character. Amongst 
em ares number of pious people, of 
whom four are ministers. besides myself. 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Stephenson, both 
of our State, and both of our Church ; 
r. Purvis, an Hpiscopalian from Con- 
necticut, and Mr. Thorne of Baltimore, 
an old-school Baptist. . These are-all in 
thesecond cabin. There are some eight or 
ten rather rowdyish, and, if not in.some 
measure overawed by the public senti- 
ment, would he troublesome. These 
keep pretty much by themselves. The 
great mass appear to be decent, re- 
spectable people, disposed to be affable 
and accommodating. I make some new 
acquaintances every day, and have as 
much talking to do as is good for me, 
and sometimesmore.. 
. Every evening we have worship in 
the second cabin—reading, singing, and 
prayer—which is attended by almost all 
the passengers of both cabins. On 
Sabbath, there is public worship in both 
cabins, morning and evening. he pas- 
sengers may attend which they please, 
and in’ the mérnitig the sailors are 
among thehearers. These exercises, are 
conducted. by Messrs. Marshall, Stephen- 
son, and Purvis. I find these things of 
great benefit to me, for it is’ hard to 
compose the thoughts and lift the heart 
to God ‘where there is a constant: crowd 
and no possibility of retirement. 
There is.a good deal of drinking, and 
card-playing, and some profanity, and 
smoking among the passengers. The 
last is confined to the forward deck, but 
the others are found in the. cabins. 
There are two bars, both well patron- 
ized, and besides this many have pri- 
vate stores of liquors. You would think 
it etrange’to see me sitting at a table 
reading or writing, with a campany of 
oerd-players just at and: 
andther cofopany drinking hot whiskey 
ch at my left; but so itisevery day. 
‘This is: life at sea. You may judge 
how pleasant it is to me, but it cannot 
be’helped, and I must'even bear it pa-, 
tiently, hoping for its end. I even try- 
to extract good from it, and not without’ 
success. 1 see human nature in new 
ge: and learn more of its depravity. 
learn to prize my own home more 
than ever, and to feel more por A 
before the beauty and the happiness of 
a Christian’slife.”" 


~ 


WORD TO'IDLERS, _ 
person: once: called and introduced 
spend.an idle:hour with. Mr. Benson.” 
séthat Mr. Benson. has no.idle hours .to 
end: He never has any idle hours. 
om Beventeen to ‘eighteen hours he 
every day either 
udying, writing, praying, or presch- 
ing. Besides, he to h this 
eveming; and he mostly spends an | 
upon his.knees before he goes into the- 
ipit.”” sonte degree of confusion. 
the withdrew;; and it was.boped:. 
that he dearned; by ‘the mode of’ his re- ; 
captio mever.agein to disturb ministers” 
they are 


gto p 


to'imagine that they have idle hours to’ 
spend with idle people who are not con- | 
scious ‘of ‘the ‘value of time. 


of to the coniminity. 


When: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
| 9 | | 30 | 4s 
and not over 12°} | 40 | 6 
Over,2 metover 16 | 30 | 60 | 
Weighing ox sinter, be: 5 | 10 | 10 | 
14-o"unce, end not over 2 | 4 | 0 
2 ounces, and not over 25 | 50 | 60 | 
Remarks ing to above Table.—For 


letter in matiuscript, or of 
any Kind upon which information shall be asked 
ar communicated in writing, or by marks or 
— by mail, the rates mentioned ‘in this 
table shall be charged; and for every additional 
helf ounce ‘or ‘fraction of an ounce above the 
weight named in this table, an additional single 
rate isto: be charged. pire 
~ ‘Every letter or parcel, not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight, shall be 
deemed a single letter or rate. 
. 2d. Alledrop letters, or letters placed in any 
office, not for transmission, but for delivery 


post 
only, shall be charged with postage at the rate 


‘with the children (of whom | 
there are several on board) as if he | 


These are made | 


| foreign codntries, without 
e char, 


‘an Hour | 


of one cent each. 
8d. Bach deputy whose compen- 
sation for the last preceding fiscal year (endin 
the 30th: June) did not exceed $200, may 

the mail-all letters written by himself, 
and; teceive thréugh’ the mail all written com- 
munications addressed to himself, on his private 
business, which shal] not exceed in weight one 
half ounce, free of postage. This does not au- 
thorize them to frank any letters unless written 
by themselves,’ abd jon their’ private business 
only; nor does it them to receive free 
of postage a ing but written communica- 
tions ngs ‘a to themselves, and on their pri- 
vate business, 
Newspaper Rates, per quarter, when sent from Office 
. - Of Publication to bona fide subscribers. 


fo} 
Tri-weekly, 15 30 ; 4 {| 6 | 75 90 
Semi-weekly, — 10 20 30 | 40 ‘50 60 


Remarks referring to the above table: 

From and after the 30th of June, 1851, for 
each newspaper, not exceeding tliree ounces in 
weight, the annexed rates per quarter are to be 


| paid..quarterly. in- These rates only 
apply where. the paper.is sent from the office of 
publication.té. and bona fide subscribers. 


Directions referring to above table: 

Ist.. Weekly papers only, when sent as above 
stated, are to be. delivered free in the count 
where they are published; and this alth “ 
conveyed in the mail over 50 miles. | 
, 2d. Newspapers containing not over 300 square 
inches are to be charged one quarter the above 
rates, 

3d. Publishers of newspapers.are allowed to 
exchange free of postage one copy of each num- 
ber only; and this privilege extends to newspa- 
‘pers published in Canada. 

4th. The weight of newspapers must be taken 
or determined when they are in a dry state. 

Sth. Postmasters are not entitled to receive 
ni gg free of postage under their franking 
privile 

6th. Payment in advance does not entitle the 
party paying to any deduction from the above 
rates. 


Rates of Postage upon ali transient Newspapers and 
every other description of Printed Matter, except 
Newspapers and Periodicals published at intervals 

_ not exceeding three months, and sent from the office 
of publication to bona fide subscribers. 


3 
Weighing 1 ounce or under. | 11 31 Of 47'6 
Over 1 ounce and not over 2 ounces; 2; 4}; 6] 8 10 
Over 2 ounces.and not over3ounces; 3; 6; 9 } 12} 15 
Over 3 ouncesand notover4ounces| 4] 8 | 12 | 16 | 20 
Over 4ounces and not over 5ounces} 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 ! 25 
Over 5 ounces and notover6ounces} 6 ; 12 | 18 j| 24 | 30 
Over 6 ounces and not over7 ounces; 7 } 14 ! 21 ! 28 | 35 
Over 7 ounces and not over 8 ounces} 8 | 16 | 24 | 32 | 40 
Over 8 ounces and not over9 ounces, 9 | 18 | 27 | 36 | 45 
Over 9 ounces & not over 10 ounces| 10 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 


|. Norz.—For each additional ounce, or fractional 
rt of an ounce, beyond the ten ounces embraced 
in this table, an additional! rate must be charged. 


Directions—1.—On every transient newspa- 
per, unsealed circular, handbill, engraving pam- 
phiet, periodical, magazine, book, and every 
other description of printed matter, the above 
rates must in all cases be prepaid, according to 
the weight. 

2.—-Whenever any printed matter on which 
the postage is required to be prepaid, shall, 
through the inattention of Postmasters or other- 
wise, be sent without pre-payment, the same shall 
be charged with double the above rates. 

~'3.—Bound books of printed mat- 
ter, not weighing over 32 ounces, shall be deem- 
ed mailable matter. 

Periodicals published at intervals, not exceed- 
ing three months, and sent from the office of 
publication to actual and bona fide subscribers, 
are to be charged with one-half the rates men- 
tioned‘in the last above table, and pre-payment of 
@ quarter's thereon must in all cases be 
required, Periodicals published at intervals of 
more than three months are charged with the 
full rate, which must be prepaid. | 

Note.—In cage there is on or in any news- 
paper, periodical, pamphlet, or other printed 
matter or paper connected therewith, any man- 
uscript of any kind, by which information shall 
be asked for, or communicated in writing, or 
by marks or signs, the said newspaper, periodi- 
cal, pamphlet, or other printed matter becomes 
subject to letter postage; and it is the duty of 
the Postmaster to remove wrappers and en- 
velopes from all printed matter and pamphlets 
not charged with.letter postage, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there is upon or con-’ 
nected with any such printed matter, or in such 
package, any matter or thing which would au- 
thorize or require the charge of a higher rate 
of postage thereon. | | 

N..B.—All Letters to and from Foreign Coun- 
tries. (the British North American Provinces 
excepted,) are to be charged with single rate of 
postage, if not exceeding the weight of half an 
ounce; double rate, if exceeding half an ounce 
but not exceeding an ounce; quadruple rate, if 
exceeding an ounce, but not exceeding two 
ounces; and so on, ero pj tworates for every 
ounce or fractional part of an ounce over the 

ounce. 

Shtp Letters.—Letters sent from the United 
States to Foreign Countries by private vessels 
are chargeable. with inland postage, which must 
be prepaid from the mailing. office to the port of 
sailing. The Postmaster of San Francisco is 
specially instructed to make up and dispatch 
such mails to'the Sandwich Islands, China, and 
New South Wales. 

- Periodicals. — Periodical works and pam- 
phlets are not entitled to transit conveyance 
through the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but they, may be sent from the 
United States to the United Kingdom, and vice. 
versa, at. two cents of United States 
each, if they do not exceed two ounces in 
weight; and at one cent per ounce, or fraction 
of an ounce, when they exceed that weight, to 
be collected in all cases in the United States; 
and the same will be subject to an additional 
like charge in the United Kingdom when not 
exceeding: two ounces; but the third ounce 
raises the British charge to sixpence, with an 
additional charge of twopence for each addi- 
tional ounce. ‘When sent to or received from 
) rough the. 
United Kingd mm, they.,wi e with 
the regular United States. rates,.to. be prepaid: 
when-sent,-and collected: when received. 
Newspapersand Periodicals to Foreign Coun- 
the Continent of Europe): 
niust be sent in narrow bands, open at the sides" 
or end; otherwise they are chargeable there 
_ K HALB, Postmaster General. 

Office Department, June 14, 1851. 


— 


| Bonaparte and Msdame de Stael. 


Bonaparte dreaded an epigrai pointed™ 
al more he dreaded: 
‘“inférnsl ‘machines.’ When: he ‘was’ 
told. that no. woman, however talented, 
could shake the foundation his power, 
he. replied, Madame’ de Stael: carries. 
a quiver’ full of arrows, 
aman if he were seated a rain- 
bow. of Madame de 


ae rie 
e 


A New Orleans paper ‘standing 
has some, ‘Curious commentaries on the 
lives of several:rich men, recently de- 
in that city. Of Jolin McDo- 
nogh it 

had but two} 


passions—notoriety 
through a long, and niggardly, and sin- 
ful. life, and. these;he‘exhibited his 
will. He clutched ‘at his — ‘and 


momenta /and/by 4 will, bath and 
intricate, and fruitfal of fraud and con- 


| troversy—a mirror of his character— 


he sought ‘to eontrol ‘and administer 
them after his death. He cut his ne- 
lected relations off with a shilling, and 
equeathed the enormous aggregate of 
seventy years of avarice and cunning 


| to communities that will never plant a 


flower on his 
* Here is a sketch of another: — 
“Joseph Fowler was a cold, selfish, 
eynical, vulgar man, without a scintilla 
of soul, who lived for himself alone, 
thinking neither of his suffering kin- 
dred in this world, nor of God: and 
eternity. He was the slave of the 
almighty dollar all his life, and died, 
at last, without having the courage to 
make a will, or the grace to make, by 
public charities, some reparation for the 
selfishness of his life. His relations, 
who vainly, in his lifetime, implored 
the crumbs that ‘fell from the rich. 
man’s table,’ will now, it is hoped, re- 
ceive and enjoy'the magnificent estate 
which ‘he accumulated by extortion, and 
coined out of tears and destitution.” — 
The third is referred to as follows: 
‘Cornelius Paulding was a better 
man than either of these: He was fri- 
gid, penurious, and exacting; but he 
sometimes gave, and gave freely. For 
many years he had been a member of 
the Baptist Church; and, at various 
= after he removed to New Or- 
eans, he provided a place of worship 
for his brethren, and tendered his house 
as a residence for the minister. Seve- 
ral clergymen came to reside with him, 
but, notwithstanding their habits of 
self-denial, he starved them all out. 
Nor did the Church thrive any better 
under his auspices. The Church go- 
vernment of the Baptists is a pure de- 
mocracy. All the power resides in the 
members, and even the old prejudice 
that excludes women from a participa- 
tion in government, is not recognized. 
All are equals; and the minister in 
that Church, out of the .pulpit, has no 
more power than one.of his flock. This 
form of government was not adapted 
to the disposition of Mr. Paulding. He 
was arbitrary and dictatorial; and the 
result was, that the Baptists in this 
city, though few in number, and poor, 
preferred to worship in obscure places, 
rather than to occupy the splendid 
church which he sometimes proposed to 
erect for them. Mr. Paulding lived 
long enough to learn a useful lesson 
from the death of John McDonogh. 
He read the commentaries of the press 
upon his unnatural, selfish, and litigious 
will. He has wisely bequeathed the 
bulk of his estate to his impoverished 
relations; has made generous donations 
to the Orphan Asylum and public 
schools; and, we rejoice to learn, ap- 
propriated $30,000 for the Baptists of 


grave, or moisten it with 


‘this city.” 


— 


Popery always the Same. 
FATE OF COUNT GUICCIARDINI. 
Such of our readers as may have ob- 
served the interesting intelligence that 


has appeared from time to time in this 
and i papers in regard to the reli- 


| gious movement in Tuscany, must have 


been looking with anxiety for the dis- 
posal of the case of Count Guicciardini 
and his five associates, who were arrest- 
ed on the 7th of May for having met 
together in a private house to pray to 
their Maker, and to read his word, It 
was hoped that when it became known to 


the Tuscan Government that none of | 


these meetings had any connection with 
politics, and were purely of a religious 
character, the prisoners would have 
been dismissed. This would, at one 
time, have probably been the case ; but 
now that this State is under the entire 
domination of Rome, and dragged in the 
rear of the new Papal league formed 
against religious liberty and the inter- 
ests of Protestantism throughout the 
world, no justice or mercy could be ex- 

ected in the case of such illustrious 

eretica. The Romish priesthood could 
not forget the crowds that had openly 
flocked to hear the blessed gospel open- 
ly preached in Florence during the past 
winter, nor the avidity: with which co- 
pies of the Holy Scriptures and other 


religious works were sought after and 


purchased; and still less the striking 
fact that, for the first time since Popery 
had cast its baleful shade over that un- 
happy land, a body of native Tuscans 
had met together to partake of the: 
Lord’s Supper according to the simple 
and scriptural form of its divine institu- 
tion. They could not, in the present 
day, venture to lead a man like Guic- 
ciardini—a distinguished noble, the heir 
of an illustrious name, and a man of 
irreproachable and amiable character— 
to the stake. The citizens who had 
once elected him to one of their distin- 
guished public posts, would not have 
véemitzed such an outrage. But, with 
that refinement of cruelty and cunning 
which they so well know how to com- 
bine, they have passed upon him a sen- 
tence which is often as fatal to the suf- 
ferer, though it bears a less revolting 
aspect, than a capital punishment. 
Count Guicciardini is sentenced to six 
months’ banishment to the Maremme, a 
district in Tuscany, notorious for the 
pestilential character of its climate, to 
which it is usual to send galley slaves 
and the most notorious criminals, when 
guilty of insubordination in other pri- 
sons. His crime is the reading and 
circulating of the word of God, which 
all Christians are.commanded to search 
and to proclaim to their fellow-creatures, 
His-associates are to be disposed of in'a 
similar way, leaving -wives and young 
families destitute. And this outrage is’ 
perpetrated in the middle of the nine-' 
teenth century, and by the same Ohurch 


| and party ewho scorn the very word 
| “toleration” here, and demand the full 


development of their sect, claiming that 
their canon law, decrees of Council of 
Prent, and: Papal bull, should have fall. 
force in this free soil of Great Britain! 
All this is to 
ignation, and ought certamly to enlist | 
on warmest sympathies in behalf of the; 
men-who haye suffered se: cruelly for’, 
their attachment to divind trath, and 
thei¥ obedience to the command of God. 
It. is. gratifying to know that these 
young converts, the first. fruits of a re- 
formed Italian Church, have stood the 


trial Tt is said’ that ‘Count 


‘ 


Guiccierdini, in .particular, stood the 

mg andtortuous examinations of his 
inquisitors with wonderful calmness and 
stéadfastness. His answers were often 
eouched in. the very: words of Scripture, 
which quite “baffled his adversuries. 
There is good #esson to believe’ that 


like the first.. In the meantime, this 
new specimen.of the alleged ameliora- 
ted: character of Popery will not be lost 
upon the British public and British 
statesmen. It has already attracted 
the notice of Lord John Russell, and he 
will not fail to be informed by Mr. 
Shiel of what has followed since the first 
arrest of the prisoners. But whatever 


statesmen ‘may do, the sufferings of | 


these Christian exiles of Florence will 
surely not be forgotten by Christians 
and Christian Churches in their private 
and public supplications.—Hdinburgh 
Witness. 


GET KNOWLEDGE. 

Pope the poet, has a line, “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,’’ which 
we often hear repeated, as a maxim, by 
those who have but a very little them- 
selves. We have also this other max- 
im, ‘‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread;” and this is certainly true of 
bread. Is it not likely to be true in 
knowledge also? ‘Try it in a few prac- 
tical cases. A little knowledge of na- 
vigation is better to the sailor than no 
knowledge. A little of soils 
and seasons, and cropping and stock, is 
better for the farmer than no know- 
ledge. A little knowledge of anatomy 
is better to the surgeon than no know- 
ledge. The truth is, that much know- 
ledge is the best thing; a little know- 
ledge the next best; and no knowledge 
the worst of all. The line of the poet 
is good in the sound, but bad in the 
sense. | 


HINTS. 

Dr. Johnson used to say, “He who 
waits to do a great deal of good at 
once, will never do any.” 

All good principles must stagnate 
without mental activity. 

_ If industry is no more than habit, it 


‘is at least an excellent one. 


Riches got by fraud are dug out of 
one’s own heart, and destroy the mind. 

Riches got by deceit, cheat no man 
so much as the getter. 


Pennsylvania Chrome Mines. 


We find in the West Chester Iegister 
and Examiner a communication, dated 
Nottingham, May 14th, in which some 
interesting particulars are given rela- 
tive to the Chrome Mines in Pennsyl- 
vania, located on that part of the Octo- 
‘vara river which separates the southern 
sections of Chester and Lancaster coun- 
ties. Wood’s Chrome mine, about eight 
or nine miles from Nottingham, is said 
to occupy at least a quarter of an acre, 
composed of serpentine rock, extend- 
ing in many places to the depth of fif- 
teen or twenty feet. The depth of the 
mine is said to be about one hundred 
and seventy feet, its length from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, 
and its breadth from twenty to thirty 
feet. This is considered to be the 
largest Chrome mine in the world; and 
the researches and analysis of several 
chemists, both of this country and Eu- 
rope, have ascertained that it yields the 
best ore, being nearly pure bi-chromate 
of iron, 93.164 parts in the hundred; 
of which 63.384 is oxide of chrome. 
The mine has been worked about fif- 
teen years, with a brief interruption. 

The site of this mine is represented 
as offering—what, indeed, the whole 
region has long been—a rich field of 
interest to mineralogists. It abounds 
in magnesian and chrome minerals, 
yielding also beautiful specimens of 
emerald, nickel, pennine, kammererite, 
marmolite, &c. 

The magnesian ore is found in hori- 
zontal veins in the serpentine, some of 
which have been followed into the side 
of the hill nearly one hundred yards. 


— 


LEARNING. 


‘The chief art of learning,’’ says 
Locke, “is to attempt but little at a 
time. The widest excursions of the 
mind are made by short flights fre- 
quently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics 
of science are formed by the continued 
accumulations of single propositions.” 


- 


On Listening to Evil Reports. 


The longer I live, she more I feel the 
importance of adheing to the rules 
which I have laid down for myself in 
relation to such maiters:—1. To hear 
as little as possible of what is to the 
prejudice of others. 2. To believe no- 
thing of the kind tll I am absolutely 
forced to it. 38. Naver to drink into 
the spirit of one who circulates an ill 
report. 4. Alwaysto moderate, as far 
as I can, the unkininess which is ex- 
pressed towards othirs. 5. Always to 
believe that, if the other side were 
heard, a very differnt account would 
be given of the matte. I consider love 
as wealth; and as I vould resist a man 
who should come to rob my house, so 
would I a man who would weaken my 
regard for any humin being. I con- 
sider, too, that persyns are cast into 
different moulds; ant that to ask my- 
self, What should J co in that person’s 
situation? is not a jist mode of jud 
ing. I must not expect a ihan that is 
naturally cold and reerved, to act as 
one that is naturally warm and affec- 
tionate; and I think i: a great evil, that 
people do not make mire allowances for 
each other in this particular. I think 
religious people are teo little attentive 
to these consideratiom; and that it is 
not in reference to tle ungodly world 
only that that passage is true, ‘He 
that departeth from evil maketh him- 
self a prey; but.eve in reference to , 
professors also, amongit, whom there is 
asad proneness to listen to evil reports, : 
and to believe the reprsentations they 
hear, without giving th: injured person 
amy opportunity of rectifying their 
views, and defending his own charac- 
ter. The moré promirmnt any man’s 
character is, the more likely he is to 
suffer in this way; them being in the 
heart of every man, unles greatly sub- 
dued by grace, a pleastre in hearing 
any thing which may sizk others to his 
level, or lower them in ‘he estimation’ 
of the world. We' seem to, ourselves. 
elevated, in. w#..others are. 
depressed. Under such :tircumstarces 
I derive consolation from’ ‘he following 
reffections:—t‘’ My enemy, whatever 
evil he says of me, does n¢ reduce me. 
so low.as:-he would: if he knew all con- | 
cerning-'me that knows, 2. In 


this second reformation will not be per- | 
tmitted'to be crushed and exterminated | 


| cess of fermentation. 


and creditor, J’find that if I have been 
robbed of pence, there are ‘pounds and 
talents placed to my account, ‘to which 
I have no just title. 3.. If man has his 
“day,’’ God will.have his. See 1 Cor. 
iv. 8.—Simeon. | 


A Missionary’s Monument. 

The Rev. Eliphal’ Maynard, mission- 
ary of the American Board to the Jews, 
died ‘at Salonica; ‘September 14th, 
1849, after being in his field of labour 
about six months. He is buried with- 
out the walls of the city, but quite near 
‘them, where rests also the wife of Mr. 
Lord, of the London Jews’ Missionary 
Society. Over his grave is placed a 

lain slab of white marble, sent by his 

iends from this country. On this are 
engraved a few words taken from one 
of his last letters to his friends in 
America. In that letter he says—‘“‘As 
to my own feelings I bless God that he 
made me a missionary, and a missionary 
to the Jews, and a missionary to the 
Jews of Salonica. J have not seen the 
day nor the hour when I did not bless 

God that he permitted me to leave my 
native land to bear the messages of sal- 
vation ’o wandering Israel. I love my 
native land more than ever; I love my 
friends more; I value the privileges of 
that land more; and yet. J give up all 
cheerfully for Christ, and do find tt un- 
speakable gain.” The sentences in 
ttalics are engraved upon the tomb.— 
Journal of Missions. 


Mutes vs, Horses.—A correspondent 
of the South Carolina Farmer and Planter, 
who appears to have had much experience 
m raising mules and horses, states that he 
has kept a particular account of the ex- 
penses of each for the last ten years, and he 
says, in “no instance have I ever been able 
to bring the horse to the plough, for less 
than from fifty to sixty dollars; and on the 
other hand, I have invariably brought the 
mule to collar for from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars.” In regard to the comparative ex- 
pense of keeping, he says, “‘ the mule can be 
kept in as good condition as the horse, and 
will perform the same time, and on about 
one-half the feed.’’ In addition to this, the 
mule will out-live the horse from fifteen to 
twenty years, and is seldom sick or crip- 
pled.”—.4merican Artisan. 


Soap-Sups ror THE Grape.—A. Down- 
ing says:—*“ I have seen an Isabella grape 
produce 3000 fine clusters of well-ripened 


_|. fruit, in a single ‘season, by the liberal use 
of fruit manure“ and soap-suds from the 


weekly wash.” The effect of soap-suds on 
other plants is sometimes surprising. A 
cypress vine which had remained station- 
ary for a fortnight, when about two inches 
high, commenced growing after a good 
watering with soap-suds, and grew about 
six inches the first five days. The peach is 
much benefitted by soap-suds. 


Ivy on Buitpines.—It is a mistaken idea 
that ivy renders a structure damp, and 
hastens its decay. On the contrary, nothing 
so effectnally keeps the building dry,as may 
be seen by examining beneath the ivy after 
rain, where it will be found that the walls 
are dry, though every thing around is 
deluged with wet. 
like roots, issuing as they do from every 
portion of the branches, and running all 
over the surface on which it grows, bind 
every thing together that comes within 
their reach with such a firm and intricate 
lace work, that not a single stone can be 
removed from its position without first tear- 
ing away its protecting safeguard. In proof 
of this, we refer to ruins of ancient castles 
and buildings; for, while in those parts of 
the structure that have not the advantage of 
thi’ protection, all has gone to utter decay ; 
where the ivy has thrown its preserving 
mantel, every thing is comparatively per- 
fect and fresh, and oftentimes the very 
angels of the sculptured stone are found to 
be almost as sharp and entire as when first 
they came from the hand of the builder.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Goop Summer Breap.—It is a very com- 
mon custom, during warm weather, to dis- 
pense with yeast and raise domestic bread 
by the short process of sal wratus. About 
two years ago, a little sulphuric acid and 
sal eratus was stated to make superior bread 
to that produced by yeast. We believed, 
from the many representations which had 
been made to us, that this was really true, 
but a number of fair experiments have con- 
vinced us of its utter incorrectness. No 
good bread can be produced unless the 
whole of the dough goes through the pro- 
Properly fermented 
bread has a sweetness of taste, which all 
the short-process bread lacks. The act of 
fermentation generates what is termed grape 
sugar in the bread, whereas the acid and al- 
kali, (sulphuric acid, or cream of tartar and 
sal eratus,) when they combine together, 
form. a bitter salt by their combination. 
The carbonic acid, that makes the bread 
light, is generated; but the salt, without 
the sugar, is left.— Scientific American. 


Tue’ Famous Sr. Cuaries_ InpIan 
Breav.—Receipt for making the celebrated 
St. Charles Indian Bread as prepared at the 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans: 

“‘ Beat two eggs very light, mix alternately 
with them one pint of sour milk or butter- 
milk, and one pint of fine Indian meal, melt 
one table-spoonful of butter, and add to the 
mixture; dissolve oné table-spoonful of soda 
or salzratus, &c., in a small portion of the 
milk, and add to the mixture the last thing, 
beat very hard, and bake in a pan in a quick 
oven.” 

‘The above receipt, Mr. Editor, was sent 
by a lady friend in South Carolina, to the 
8 of a neighbour of mine; in the upper 
end of our county. I have eaten of the 
bread, and unhesitatingly pronounce it. the 
very ne plus ultra of Indian bread.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


Larp CanpLEes.—A correspondent of the 
Michigan Farmer gives the following me- 
thod of making candles of hog’s lard, which, 
he says, prove of the best quality:—* Put 
all the lard, say enough for five pqunds of 
candles, in the smelter; after it attains a 
heat of about 200 degrees Fahrenheit, throw 
in three: or four ounces of lime, and about 
an ounce of aquafortis, and then mould 
them. The lime purifies the —_— and 


the aquafortis hardens it.’’-—Jbi 


Preserves.—To keep preserves, apply | 


the white of an egg with a suitable brush 
to a single thickness of white tissue paper, 
with which cover over the jars, overlap- 
ping the edges an inch ortwo. No tying 
is required. ‘The whole will become, when 
dry, as tight 


How. to Cor Asparasus.—In passing 


through our markets in asparagus time we 
find‘immense displays of that article, which 


jis’ just about as fit for eating as would be 


rolls of hedge hog quills boiled. Never- 
theless it: looks beautiful—so white and 
clear. The writer of this sent a srtall 
quantity to market last season, but found 
great difficulty in disposing of it. 
stems: were absolutely green! But after 
having it tried, there was a clamarous de- 


mand for “ more’ like it. Cut your aspa-. 


ragus ever with the surface of the ground. 
The white portions cannot be eaten—why 
should the trouble ‘ba had of boiling’ and 
buttering’ ‘them? When the stems have 
had a sufficient exposure to the air. to be- 
come. green, they will cook tender; but 
they’ should. not be allowed to grow too 
long-—six inches, or 80; is: long enough.—~ 
Prairie Farmer. 


i: 


drawing the balance, a8 between debtor 


Its exuberant and web- 


The 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. | 
LEARN TO PRAY. bi 
Wake, little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool; 
But pause awhile, and knéel to pray, 
Before you go to merry play, 
Before you go to school. 
Knee! down and speak the holy words: 
God loves your simple prayer 
Above the sweet songs of the birds, 
The bleating of the gentle herds, 
The flowers that scént the air. 
And when the quiet evening’s come, 
And dew-drops wet the sod, 
When bats and owls begin to toam, | 
And flocks and herds are driven home, 
Then kneel again to God. 


Because you need him, day and night, 
To shield you with his arm; 

To help you always to do right, 

To feed your soul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm. 


THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN. ' 


“‘O would that it might always be win- 
ter!’ said Ernest, when he had finished a 
man of snow, and was riding in a sledge. 
His father told him to write this wish in 
his memorandum. book, and he did so. 
Winter passed away, and spring came, 

Ernest stood with his father upon a 
flower-bed, on which hyacinths, duriculas, 
and daffodils were blooming, and was al- 
most beside himself with joy. ‘* This is 
one of the pleasures of spring,” said his 
father, “but it will soon pass away.” 
“Ah,” replied Ernest, “ would that it were 
always spring!” ‘Write this wish in 
my memorandum book also,” said his 
father; and he did so. Spring passed 
away and summer came. Ernest went 
with his parents and several of his play- 
mates on a warm summer’s day, te the 
neighbouring village, and they remained 
there the whole day; They saw allaround 
them green corn fields, and meadows 
adorned with a thousand flowers, and pas- 
tures upon which young lambs were dan- 
cing, and wanton foals were skipping 
about. They ate cherries and other sum- 
mer fruit, and enjoyed themselves right 
well the whole day. “)on’t you think,” 
said his father on their return, “that sum- 
mer also has its enjoyments?”’ “OO,” re- 
plied Ernest, “I wish that it would always 
be summer!”’ 

He was obliged to write this also in his 
father’s memorandum book. At last au- 
tumn came. The whole family spent a 
day in the vineyard. It was not so hot as 
in summer, and the air was mild and the 
heavens clear. The vines hung with ripe 
grapes; upon the hot-beds were lying sa- 
voury melons, and the boughs of the trees 
bent down with ripe fruit. That was in- 
deed a feast for Ernest, who liked nothing 
so well as fruit. “This fair season,’’ said 
his father, “will soon be gone; winter is 
already near at hand, in order to drive 
away autumn.” “Ah!” said Ernest, “I 
wish it would stay away, and that it would 
always be autumn!’ ‘Do you really 
wish that?” asked his father. “ Really,” 
was his answer. “But,” continued his 
father, while he drew his memorandum 
book from his pocket, “look one moment. 
what is written here; pray read.” “I wish 
that it might always be winter!” “And 
now read here, what is written upon this 
page.” “I wish that it were always 
spring!” “And what is on this page 
here?” “I wish that it might always be. 
summer!” “Do you know,” he contin- 
ued, “the hand that wrote this?” “I 
wrote it,” replied Ernest. “And what 
did you write just now?”’ “TI wished that 
it might always be autumn !” | 

“That is very singular,” said his father. 
“In winter you wish it would always be 
winter; in spring, that it would always be 
spring; in summer, that it would always 
be summer; and in autumn, that it would 
always be autumn. Consider what follows 
from this—that all seasons of the year aré 
good. Yes, that they are all rich in enjoy- 
ments, rich in manifold blessings, and the 
great God understands the making of 
worlds much better than we poor mortals. 
Had winter depended upon you, then we 
would have had'no spring, no’ summer, no 
autumn. You would have bedecked the 
earth with an everlasting snow, only in 
order that you might ride in a sledge and 
make men of snow. And how many other 
enjoyments would we then have been com- 
pelled to do without! It is well that it 
does not depend upon us how things shall 
be in the world, for how soon would we 
deteriorate it, if we could!” 


GRAMMAR IN RHYME. 
1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 


2. A Noun’s the name of any thing, 

As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 
3. Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 


4. Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 

5. Verbs tell of something being done— 
To read, write, count, sing, jump, or run. 

6. How things are done the Adverbs tell ; 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 

7. Conjunctions join the words together ; 
As, men and women, wind or weather. 

8. The Preposition stands before © | 
A Noun;; as in or through a door. | 

9. The Interjection shows surprise ; | 
As, oh! how pretty ; ah! how wise. 


The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking, teach. 


THE YOUNG ASTRONOMER. 

La Caille, the celebrated astronomer, 
was the son of a parish clerk of a village. 
At the age of ten years his father sent him 
every evening to ring the church bell, but 
the boy always returned home late; his 
father was angry and beat him, and still 
the boy returned an hour after he had 
rahg the bell. The father, suspecting 
something mysterious in his. conduct, one 
evening watched him. He saw his son 
ascend the:steeple, ring the bell as usual, 
and remain there during an hour. When 
the unlucky boy descended, he trembled. 


| boy. Relieving the parent from the son, 


like one caught in the act, and on his knees | br short ia, to the 
confeaset! that the pleasbre! hé ‘took in| how, much ood Your may taki 

watching the stars from the steeple was the neighbourhood of your residanée. ‘Xen soto 
the real cause of detaining him from home. of ssvidg from ¢ al d 

As the father was not born to be an astro-| gure or health. If all Christiine whe go ined 


nomer, he flogged the boy severely. The 
youth was found weeping in the streets 


attractive; h 


ight be accomplishe Cost, ing ; 
for 1 cent, with etgravings to 

‘Tracts for cent 


Tracts for ceiit, 


by a man of science, who, when he die- ‘are upwards of 500 different Trac at 
covered in a boy ten years of age a passion; low RY, 
for contemplating the stare at night, and | june 


an intelligence that fouid an obsdrvatory 
in a steeple, decided that the seal of nature 
had impressed itself on the ‘genius of that 


and the son from the parent, he assisted 
the young La Caille in his passionate pur- 
suits; and the event completely justified 
the prediction. . 


A SHARE IN THE CONCERN. 

A little chimney-sweep, all washed 
and clean, was once seen running along 
the Strand in London, in great haste, 
A gentleman who saw him asked him 
where he was going, that he was in 
such haste. “O! I am going to the 
children’s missionary meeting in Exeter 
Hall!” ‘What have chimney sweeps 
to do at missionary meetings, I should 
like to know?” wuts 4 sir, I have a 
share in the ‘concern!’ “A share 
in the concern! What do you mean?” 
‘““Why I paid my penny sir, and so 
have a share in the concern.” 

And so, dear reader, have you, if & 
missionary collector or subscriber.—. 
Each op that you give and eneh: 
effort that you make, gives you & share 
in the concern. And what a contérn! 
The concern of saving souls—of spread- 
ing the gospel of Christof establish- 
ing the kingdom of God im ‘all thé 
world—of banishing idolatry, ‘and sa- 

erstition, and sin, from the earth! 

his is the concern; and in the great 
day of God this will be the honour most 
to be desired, to have had a share, 
however humble, in the concern. 


I 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

Mr. Stephenson, the eminent éngi- 
neer and architect, who has lately be- 
come so celebrated on account of his 

eat success in connecting the Isle of 

nglesea with Wales, by means of tu- 
bular bridges, which are justly regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs of mo- 
dern skill, ascribes his success to Divine 
Providence. When the last stone of. 
the principal tower was laid, to thé 
party who had assembled, to offer their 
congratulations, Mr. Stephenson said: 

‘‘ Let not others, any more than my- 
self, and all who have been connected 
with this great work, forget that, what- 
ever may have been, or whatever may 
be the ability, science, intelligence, 
and zeal brought to bear on the créa- 
ture’s works, itis to the Creator we 
should offer praise and thanksgiving, for 
without his blessing on our works, how 
can we expect them to prosper? He 
fully believed that Providence had béen 
pleased to smile on their undertaking, 
and he hoped they all, with him, would. 
endeavour to obtain those smiles.” 


A hundred years ago, a stupid Ger- 


man monarch reigned over these United:| vz 


States—then colonies of Great Britain: 
—and on the whole earth, with the ex- 
ception of Switzerland, there was not 4 
single republic of any pretensions. A 
hundred years ago, the French lilies | 
floated over Quebec, Pittsburgh, and 
New Orleans. A hundred years ago 
the old French monarchy existed—the 
Bastile reared its accursed towers— 
Louis XV. dallied with infamous wan- 
tons, squandered his subjects’ monéy; 
and blasphemed in his own person the 
name of man. Fifty yeats ago thé 
name of Napoleon was still comparative- 
ly unknown. 
mills had, as it were, just been invetit- 
ed; and railroads, locomotives, arid 
magnetic Sg were practically 
unknown. Fifty years ago there were 
scarcely five millions of people in the 
United States, and Ohio was almost as 
much of a wilderneses as Oregon is now. 
Fifty fe ago Washington had just 
died, Jefferson was still living, and Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun were names as 
yet unknown to fame. 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
and Stationers, St. Louis’, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’? Publications and’ 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
thé press. 

In addition to the above théy always have a' 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sell) WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices, Bibles’ and Testaments, 
= oa and in every style of rare and elegant 

ndings. 

Alec, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. june 14—tf 


NHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 

7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. : 
Rey. R. OWEN, and J.T. OWEN, . . 

may 10—tf Principals. | 


‘AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9I South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very finé Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and othér find 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellidés, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominéy, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
délivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail. 
road depots. july 26 


_ TEACHERS, SCHOOL DIRECTORS, AND 
HEADS OF FAMILIES.—Just pablished— 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE, or THE SCIENTIFIC EX- 
PLANATION OF COMMON THINGS. Edited by 
R. E. Peterson, Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, of Philadelphia. This work is well 
worth the attention of all who are interested in the 
instruction of youth. 


From Professor W. H. Allen, President of Girard 
College for Orphans, Philadelphia. 
Co.tiece, May 6, 1851. 

Robert E. Peterson—Dear Sir :—I beg leave to’ 
tender my thanks for your courtesy in sending me a 
copy of ‘*‘ Familiar Science.’? I have read parts of 
each division of the work, and have been pleased 
with the precision of the questions and the accu- 
racy of the answers. The book is not merely a vo- 
lume of familiar knowledge, but a volume in which 
much rare and profound ‘knowledge ts made fami- 
liar to the common mind, and applied to common 
things. I consider.the book a valuable contribo- 
tion to our means of instruction in Schools, and 
hope to see it generally introduced and used by 
teachers. Fathers of families also, who are now 
frequently puzzled by the questions of the young 
phijosophers of their house » will do well to 
procure a copy, and avoid saying so often, ‘‘2 do 
not know.”? 1 remain truly yours, &c. 

| Wa. H. Aten, 

The work is also recommended by the Rev. Ly- 
man Coleman, D.D., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Institute, Philadelphia; the Right Rev. Bishop Pot- 
ter; Professor N. é. Brooks, Principal of the Balti- 
more Female College, and late Pringipal of the Bal- 
timore High School; the Hon. Joel Jones, Ex- 
President of Girard College for Orphans, Philadel- 
phia; George H. Doane, Instructor in Chemistry, 


and Lecturer on Physiology at Burlington College. | ;; 


It is aleo being introduced into the principal Public: | 
Schools throughout “the United States. The work 
is well got up, large type, fine white papér, well 
ad in sheep; 1 vol. 12mi0, 558 pages, price 75 
cente—a deduction 
the work be careful to give the right name, ‘‘ Fami- 
liar Science,’’ edited by R. E. Peterson, | 
Published and for sale by | . 
| | ROBERT E, PETERSON, 
Corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


He must be thoro ualified toa teach, and 
will state hie age, at what College 
and to what Church he belo 
monials as he can procure. 
instraction in Music, vocal er 


be preferred 
uel Miller, 
Holly, New Jersey. 


ness or vice. 
limited to thirty, who will board. in families in the 


Fifty years ago cotton | 


made to teachers. In ordering} ofthe 


A TEACHER WANTED—Ae ‘an adjunct ‘in 
Department, chiefly, of Ancient’ L 
A 


paces able to give, 

ustrumental, would: 

Weet Jersey Collegiate Schoaly Mount 

ersey Collegiate School, Maunt: 

XELECT CLASSICAL 

J intends to open a School for Boys on the Ath; 
Che 


f July next, in Alamance county, 1 
Hilleborough, and milée sweat OF 


The design is to have a School whieh . 
may be thoroughly prepared for College ry pa | 
n 


ese, 


in a situation remote from temptations ‘to jd)e-: 
The number of scholate will be 


immediate vicinity of the Academy, twa-in a room. 
be assisted by R. W. Wilson, A. 


Session, in advance, for Board, 


Eame—$75 
Tuition, tind and Bedding, Fuel,tend Wash-. 


ing. 
Circulars, containing further information, can be 
obtained on application to Rev. A. Wilson, D. D., 
at Burnt Shep, Alamance county, North Carolias, 
ALEX. WILSON. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE;—This iv a. 

- Monthly Religious Journal, edited by the Rev., 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, and _ tied especially, but 
not exclusively, for the ii ‘ and : edification 
of the families of the Presbyserian Church, It will) 


contain, communications interesting: to all Chris-, 


tians on practica] and doctrinal subjects, and wi 
also include a wide range of tmiécellany, statis 
tics, &c., which Church members and other per 
sons often wish to have within reach, and in a can- 
venient form for presérvation. : 
Pressyrentan will contain’ 
monthly, will be printed: 
with good t have, from time to tiné, 
Engravings, Woed cyta, &c. During the, first year, 
likenesses on steel of Drs, Witherspoon and Green,. 
and wood engravings of a number of churches will 
be furnished. The price of thé work is one @oliar 
a year, payable invariably in advance. ' Any p < 


ny 
sending $65 for five subscribers, shal] be entitled 
a copy of the work, ne =< 
P. S.—The back numbers of the Presbyt , 
Magazine will be reprinted that subscribers, 
who prefer it may be suppliod n the beginning, | 
Payments jess letters (post-paid) may ba 


at least forty-eight 
ype; and. will 


t may t 

and busines 
to 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, 

Chestnut street, Philadetphin, 

june 21—2e* lide 


AVERLY ICE COMPANY—soameaty rag 
MAYLANDVILLE.—T his Company, in acknow- 
ledging the many favours besto on theta dur- 
ing the past season, would tespectfully inform thei? 
former patrons and the generally, that they: 
have during the past Winter erected a large } 
commodious House for the reception and storage: 
of ce on Hockanum Coye, in the State of Connec-, 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior quality. 

of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they woul 
récommeénd to consumers as being an articlé free 
from all impurities, and wéll adapted té Shippers, 
Hotel Keepers, Families, and all others wi : 
Orders sent to either of the following Offices, or. 
given, to the Drivers, will be promptly to 3, 
o. 16 South Fourth street; No. 18 Schuylkill 
Kighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark, 
adjvining their Depot for lee; Philadel phia,' 
K. ESLER & CO. 


_ Tex can be had. at all times; by 


Ton, by application at the Company’s Shipping De-~. 
pot, Shippan street wharf, Southwark; “Philadel 


tor 910.— Recommended by the 
Protestant 
Hasweit, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia) 
have just published a new edition of Henry’é Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with & 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, bythe Rev. A. 
Alexander, The plates have been. 
t 


corrected, and many o 


COMMENTARY. — Six 
atl 


appeared in the prévion’ ed 
fourid in the ohe offered to thé pub 
The fétlowiniy dre the prices dt which they dah’ 
be had dt the Principal Bookstores of the eountry: 
In haif muslin binding, 910; id fall sheep binding, 
$12.50; in haif calf binding, $13.50. A liberal 
ions and others; 


sheep binding; 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge ; do, 18mo, large t 
use of aged sauna, 


Teachers. will be furnished 


$250 ,000,—Ofice south-east corner Third and Cheat. 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, i*: 
sue Policiés upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stotk. Thié attractive combi- 
nation offéts to Policy holders double the ordinary 
secarity, without disturbing their right to a full pars 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and’ 
every year. The system df payments is Cash in: 
advance, and can be made with reference to, the, 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 


System, dt néw plan ‘of Life 


All payme ide to the Company 
this department, in purchase of Insurances; aré 6 
tirely optional as regards their amotnt, and the 


time at which they may be vag py A: party may 
inns much, or as little, (not less than 35,) a 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and. 
thére is no obligation on him whitbver to continue 
his paynients. Furthet, the whole sums paid’in, 
ate always at the coniniand of the person in , 
during his life time, and may'bée at any time with-' 
drawn by him ia whale or in: ; Bo thet, on the. 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and: 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a. 
Sind avatiable in sickness, and a provision for old. 
age.—(See pamphiets.) | 
In the SArety Fund Motiey it ré- 
ceived parity. EventNes on dé-' 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is’ 
allowed of FouR PER CEN ad 


_ Stephen B, Crawford, Paul Goddard, 
Ambrosé W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, | 
ehjdmin W. Tingley, | George McHenry, | 
Jacob'L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin; John Linton. — 
SterHen R. Crawroun, Presidént. 


W. THompson, Vice-President. _ 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and, Treasurer. 
Paul B, Goddard, M.D., William Pepper,M.D, . 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. 
R. Hawes General Agent for 
vania end the South and West. jaw 


and Leather Gilder, No. 111 Chestnut street, cor. 


ner of Franklin Place, 
and sometimes more to thosd 


the Carga or: ~ 


| 
| 


* 


lishment. Large Works, Books of En- 


gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mi-' 
sit, bound with gréat caré and strength, in plait” 
and élegant styles. : 


N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done up wit® 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any 
establishment in the city. scp 14—ly . 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
OF NEW YORK—Ner 
$1,200,000—No, 35 Wall atrect, Newb 


Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, Wiliam J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick 8. Winston, C. W, Fa- 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Théodore Sedgwick, Stacy | 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 


James Chambers, 
4 Wiliam J. Booker, 


Tuckerman, John 
Nathaniel 
Wadsworth. | 
« ABBATT, Cusnias 11, Actuary. 
te daily from 11 te 124 o'clock. 
Ezemiaer, 


J. C Go M.D 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT... 
No; 144 Ohestunt Street, South: side, First’ 
“Bookstore. above Sixth, ane: 
No. $86 Broadway, New 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Thee Dollars per annum, payable 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cente if paid | 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may , 


Hayden, Francis 8. Lathrop, James S. 


portions. of the tables as.we 
| 
have: received from. the agent Nos. | 
| to 
3 
) A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. is 
asing inquantities;; SU 
Barrington. and Hagwell publidh, and: will : } 
y row for cash, The Psalms of 32me, 
edge; de 
binding. 
Sunday Schoc 
the beat terrhs. 
[T= UNITED STATES’ LiFf INSURANCE; 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
q Cuamter 
SE 
)HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D, Eaan, Plain and Ornamental -Bindér 
> per cent saved 
4 
L, Pruyn, George R.. Clark, Ely, gone 
3 Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, « 
. Grinnell, Alfred’ Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
| Blont, Isaac G. Pearson, ery? Wells, William 
4 | Moore, Charles King, Jonathen t, .A. Com Ee 
a 
No subscription received ‘less term than ope 
par.—All do not give express no- 
| eabeciption, ad their will ba 
| | | nt to them discontiinen 
a unt# all arresrages are paid, except at the discretion ia 
Rates of Advertising 16 ot 
tion, 75 Cente} each repetition of do. 50 | FOr 
8 fines or less, first insertion, 60 cetits 
tion of cents. Payments for rertl 
june 14—3t to be made in sdvance. 


